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TO 


MR. EDWARD TAYLOR, 


OF THE CITY OF NORWICH. 


On the Norfolk County-Meeting, 
and various matters connected 


with the subject of tt. 


Kensington, 20th Jan. 1822. 
Sir, 


Taroves me receive the thanks 
of every sound and sensible man 
in England, for the motion which 
you made and which Mr. Clarke 
seconded, at the late meeting of 
your opulent and enlightened 
county, and which motion was so 
triumphantly carried. If every 
county in the kingdom would do 


the same, there would speedily be 


an end to all this distress and tur- 


moil; for, we should have that 
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Reform, which alone can put an 


end to them. 


I am by no means disposed to 
criticise with severity the resolu- 
tions tendered by Mr. Tuurrett; 
but, I must confess my great plea- 
sure that they were put aside to 
make way fora petition for reduc- 
tion of taxes and reform of parlia- 
ment. The proceedings of the 
day were of great importance to 
the country at large, and they 
will produce great and general ) 
good ; especially as they show us, 
that such men as Mr. Tuurtene 
and Mr. Woprnovse have, at 
last, had the courage and- the 
sense to express openly their dis- 
approbation of the measures of the 
parliament, after having, for so 


many years, approved of all its 
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acts; acts: which, daring not to 
describe justly, I will not describe | 
at all. 

| flowever, that which those gen- 
tlemen hare felt, is a mere nothing 
to what they have to feel, unless 
the parliament’ be reformed, and 
that right speedily ; “ right away,” 
as the Yankees say, when they 
are about to do a thing instantly 
and thoroughly. Look at a Letter 
in this Register relating to an 
estate near Hastings, and at ano- 
ther Letter relating to the property 
in Jamaica. The latter ts of less 
importance than the former; but 
not unimportant, seeing that many, 
and a great many, families in 
England are West India proprie- 
tors, and have very little other pro- 
perty. These families must all 
be ruined. Oh! mighty Peel! 
Thy bill will rid us of vermin 
more numerous than the sands of 
the sea! The state of the farms, 
near Hastings, is only a specimen 
of what will take place all over 
the country. What is this ‘“ Lord” 
to do with his farms? Will he 
Then he 


take them into hand? 


Mr. Epwarv Taytor. 
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must pay the rates and taxes, and 
he must mortgage the farms; for, 
they will vield him nothing for 
rent, and he will lose money by 
them. Why this is, I will explain 
in a commentary on the really 
** Noble conduct of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam.” I have made it clear a 
hundred times before ; but, I have, 
in Sussex, done something of this 
sort in a new way; ina way to 
give wings to the information ; and 
to this may be ascribed a part, at 
least, of the light which appears 
to have broken in upon the far- 
mers in the South-Down country. 

The rents will all be swallowed 
up in about two years. There 
will, and there can be, no rents, 
What the land- 


lords now receive, they receive 


after that time. 


out of the money which the tenants 
hve beforehand. As long as 
these could be persuaded, that 
things would come about, the land- 
lords could live on, and even gain 
on, the losses of the farmers ; but, 
when these once perceive, and all 
of them will soon perceive, that 


there is no coming about in the 
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case, they will quit their farms ; 





Grenville, Baring, Ricardo, Cas- 


or, if they do not, they will be|tlereagh, and, though last, not 





ruined, which, to the landlord, is | least to be noticed by us, our bit- 








the same thing. Hitherto the} ter foe, Canning, who was so ena- 


landlords have been gaining by|moured of the Bill, that he be- 








Peel’s Bill, which violated con-/| sought the House to pass it by 





tracts for their benefit, and to the| vote unanimous, in order, as he 





tenants’ ruin. But, the tide of ad-| said, to show the “ disaffected,” 








versity, when it has overwhelmed | how wise and patriotic an unre- 








the tenant, will reach the land-| formed parliament was! But, 








lord; and, it is now actnally be-| besides this, let it not be forgotten, 





ginning to reach him. Sothatthe|that 1 had said, that such a bill as 





lords of the soil and of the seats | this could not be carried into effect. 








are falling into the pit, which they | That very thing was, with the far 





have digged for themselves; and | greater part, motive sufficient for 
which they digged, too, as the} passing it! And, I beg you to 


sure means of preventing a Reform) observe, how they have worked 


for ever! 

















themselves, for years past, from 








Oh! how complete is this af-|this spirit of opposition to me ! 





fair! The scheme brought forward | When the thing is all over, what 
by a person, who, when a baby, ja figure shall I make in the his- 


was held forth in his father’s arms|tory of these times! And, what 














(as that father says) and solemnly|a lesson will the final conse- 





dedicated to the principles of our| quences be to an aristocracy, re- 





country’s great enemy Pitt! The|jecting even their own security 





son a chosen instrument of the|rather than let the world see that 








University of Oxford ; urged on they owed it to me! If they 





to the deed by a Doctor of that|have this security, however, the 





“ learned” hody! The Bill had| world shall see that they owe it to 





for its londest eulogists, Liverpool, ; me. They may still hope, that 
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three hwadred newspapers, maga- 
zines and reviews will finally suc- 
ceed in their calumnies ; but, their 
hopes will be disappointed. Events 
are with me, and set all their ef- 
forts at defiance. 

This is ‘ shocking egotism.” 
Quite shocking indeed, for me to 
defend myself. Quite shocking 
that I, after having been stripped 
of fortune, hunted like a wild 
beast, singled out by things called 
Acts, driven into exile to avoid 
a dungeon, because, and only 
because, I endeavoured to prevent 
the miseries now existing and the 
far greater miseries now approach- 
ing ; quite shocking, that, after all 
this, I should seem to be resolved, 
that the facts shall be borne in 
remembrance! Recollect the sor- 
row of Sidmouth that the law- 
officers could find nothing to pro- 
secute in the cheap publications ; 
Sidmouth’s 
recollect the preparations of horse, 


recollect circular ; 
foot, and artillery to prevent my 
going into Manchester ; recollect 
the imprisonment of John Hayes 


for ten weeks because he went 


To Mar. Epwarp Taycor. 
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round the town of Bolton to tell 
the people that J was come home 
in good health ; recollect the pub- 
lic advertisement, signed by the 
Earl of Aylesford his uncle and 
others against an Inn - keeper for 
not having turned me out of his 
Inn; recollect these only, and, 
if these be not enough, recollect 
the three base lawyers (direct tools 
in the hands of the loftiest of the 
aristocracy) whose main business 
in the world seemed to have been 
to aid the infamous newspapers 
in their atrocious calumnies on 
me ; recollect these things, and 
then call it ‘ shocking egotism,” 
that I claim my own, and that I 
am resolved to maintain the claim. 
I cannot pass over even this 
meeting, without observing, that, 
though Lord Suffield, not many 
months ago, refused to go to the 
Queen with an address, because 
I was appointed to go with him, 
was not too proud to make very 
free with the pages of the Re- 
gister, though he had not the man- 
liness to acknowledge it. He 
observed, that the distress had one 
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good effect on the landlords and 
farmers ; for, “as their pockets 
** became light, their sight became 
‘* clear.” You and I have “ surely 
read this before,” as the man in 
the play says to Puff. In short, 
this Lord came piping hot from 
reading the Register; but he was 
ashamed to say so. I heard an 
orator, the other day, haranguing 
for above an hour without an idea 
not taken from che Register ; nay, 
so very apt a scholar was he, that 
he had the instance of the tripled 
toll at turnpike gates. A stranger, 
standing by me in the crowd, and 
who did not know me, said, “ all 
from Cobbett.” The orator, before 
he had done, took occasion to 
observe, that he had got his prin- 
ciples from Adam Smith! And, 
observe, that this bubble-headed 
Smith, was a great supporter of 
the paper-system, and held the 
doctrine of its immortality ! Lord 
Suffield could rame Mr. Hume ; 
but, he could not find in his heart 
to name the man that he had been 
indebte | to for the matter of his 


speech. I could say the same of 





o 
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others too; but, this may suffice 
for this occasion. 

There has been a meeting at 
Taunton, and you should know, 
that this is the finest and richest 
part of Somersetshire. The cries 
and screams are dreadful! The 
petition agreed on was for a re- 
duction of tares: tossing Webb 
Hall to the Devil! Poor Mr. 
Hall! Here, as in many other 
places, there was a cry against 
Jews, Loan-Jobbers, and Con- 
tractors, swallowing up the land- 
And Mr. Dicrin- 


son, one of the county members, 


lords’ estates ! 
in speaking of the ridiculous 
notion of paying off the Debt, 
said: ‘* Nine hundred millions is 
‘an ideal sum, it is infinitely more 
“than is in circulation in the 
‘“‘whole globe, and if by any 
“ species of alchymy the sum 
‘could be produced, the very 
‘¢ circumstance of such an unusual 
“ proportionof money existing, 
“‘ would so embarrase the trans- 
‘“‘ actions of the whole world, as 
“to make them look to another 


“ medium of exchange. ”"—Where 
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“did un tum fom,” Granny Mu- 
shet? Well, say you, but you 
do not object to Mr. Dicxinson’s 
reading the Letters to Landlords ! 
He Lought them, and they were 
then his own. Yes, Sir, as far as 
the corporeal paper and ink went; 


I did 


not sell them to Mr. Dickinson; 


but, the brains are mine. 


nor did I sell them to Lord Suf- 
field. They have a right to read 
all my writings ; but, they have 
no right to speak them as their 
own. 

However, I have a completc 
I hold a 
pen, and [ will punish the pla- 


security on this score. 


giarists in an exemplary manner. 


Their shifts and tricks, their shy- 


ness and shuffling shall avail them 
nothing. When the “ Collective 
Wisdom” meet, I will watch their 
lips. 1 will have all the volumes 
of the Register ready to refer to ; 
and, every theft will I punish. 
They have got a dose to swallow, 
such as never before went down 
the throats of mortals; but down 


their throats it must go. 


To my shop I have told them, a 


To Mr. Epwarp Taytor. 
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hundred times over, they must 
come. They would fain come now; 
but they are ashamed to be seen 
to come! Come they must, how- 
ever, at last, and in at the street- 
door too; and seen they shall be 
by every creature who has eyes. 
Will they die first? I question 
the fact. But, the affair is their 
own. I, certainly, have no imme- 
diate and particular interest in 
their recovery ; and am quite dis- 
posed to Ieave them to the hands 
of other Doctors. They have, you 
see, called in the Grenviiles ; and, 
as it would be against all etiquette 
for me to question the ability or 
the prescriptions of these my bro- 
thers in the healing art, I shall 
just feel the pulse of the patient 
now-and-then, and leave him to 
these regular bred physicians, re- 
serving my remedies for a case of 
emergency. All that the public 
have to expect from me, therefore, 
for some time to come, is a 
report, now-and-then, of the state 
of the patient. 

But let me leave off this “ shock- 


tng egotisin,’ and ta conclusion, of 
J “J 
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this part of my subject, once more 

thank you for your motion at the 
county meeting, and thank the 
county of Norfolk for the truly 
noble example it has set to the 
kingdom at large. You see, that 
the landlords were afraid of a 
county meeting in Suffolk! It 
was preparing; but, they re- 
coiled ! Even this is good. It shows 
how things are, even in that 
county, which has so long been 
dead as a stone. In short, they 
dare not face county meetings any 
where. The sheriffs will not call 
them, I dare say ; and, thus, laws 
intended to keep down “ the Ra- 
dicals,” will now keep down the 
Yeomanry themselves ! 

You will ask, perhaps, what in 
all the world is become of our old 
friend, “‘ Glory ;” that “ star of 
Westminster ; ” that “‘ conquering 


hero; ” “that great man,” as 
Hobhouse called him, to his face, 
four times over, in one speech at 
the last purity-of-election dinner, 
even after the three months walk 
in custody of the Marshal, after 


the tears of Scarlett, and after 


the affair with Canning 


x, who, to 


give even the jester his due, did 
this one serious job in his life. 
Ask me no questions about him. 
I have not heard his name pro- 
nounced since he was at ’Bra- 
ham’s Christening, listening to 


“God save the King,” while the 





| poor Queen lay dying. I have not 
|heard of him since he was at that 
‘select party” in company with 
the Duke of Sussex, Lord Pom- 
fret, Mr. and Mrs. Eliason, and 
poor Captain Heywood, who had 
the misfortune to be hanged the 
other day. 1 have seen, indeed, 
two puffs about him, one in a 
West of England paper, saying 
that he raised no rents during the 
war ; and the other in the paper 
of Bott-Smith of Liverpool, in- 
forming the world of his generous 
compassion having been awakened 
by the incdequate habiliments: of 
one of his maid servants! This 
lest is an affecting story indeed, 
much too affecting to receive jus- 
tice in any composition other than 


that of a sentimental comedy, into 


a performance of which sort it is 
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now being worked for our enter- 
tainment at the feast of the Grid- 
tron. But, as to the former story, 
that about not having raised his 
farmers’ rents during the war, it 
is the most impudent fulsehood that 
ever was put upon paper. J know 
it to be a falsehood. It is a matter 
that nobody has any right to pry 
into. He had not only a right to 
raise his rents; but, it was right 
for him to do it. But, it is not 
right for him, or his base toad- 
eaters, to send out a lie about the 
matter; air! that, too, you will 
observe, to the detriment of all 
other landlords ; and, in the very 
article to which I allude, his “ ge- 
nerosity”’ is ostentatiously put ia 
contrast with the conduct of land- 
Not only did 


he, like other landlords, raise 


lords in general! 


rents; but he ran out life-holds to 
an immense amount, making these 
(very numerous too) reck-renters 
under him, who had been. life- 
holders under his predecessors. 
And, observe, this was stated in a 


pamphlet of his friend Mr. Win. 


Frenp, who gave it as a proof of 


To Mr. owarp Taytor. 
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worldly wisdom m ‘ Glory,” and 
held it up as an example to others, 
on account of the gain attend- 
ing it. He had a right, in law, 
to run out the life-holders and 
to make them rack-renters; but, 
this having been done by him, no 
man has a right to hold him up as 
a landlord of singular generosity, 
and to put that generosity in con- 
trast with the conduct of landlords 
in general; and, thie is, more- 
over, the more worthy of notice, 
as these puffs are manifestly in- 
tended to gloss over that aban- 
doniment of the people, on his part, 
which never ought to be glossed 
over or forgiven. Where these 


puffs originated 1 am not certain ; 


but, it is as easy to guess at their 


origin as it is to see their object. 


They are silly efforts to save from 
oblivion a uame that ought to seek 
itas the only refuge from scorn. 
“ Glory” is too cunning a man to 


He 


would see the consequences. Bott- 


have approved of these puffs, 


Smith is like the Soubrette in the 
French play, who, having taken 


it into her head to extol the chas- 
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tity of her mistress, brings out an 
explanation by no means pleasant 
to the latter, who thereupon ex- 
claims, “‘ Curse your meddling 
‘tongue, could you not let my 
“* chastity extol itself!” 

Since my hand is in, I will just 
notice, by way of caution to 
‘* Glory,” that, at the last Holk- 
ham sheep-shearing, he said, ac- 
cording to the report in the papers, 
that the “ interest of the Debt 
must be reduved.” What! before 
Be- 


fore the whoie of the people give 


the parliament is reformed? 
their assent? Betlore any other 
measures to do justice to numerous 
parties be adopted! What! are 
landlords to keep all that high 
prices and high rents enabled 
them to exact from farmers and 
from life-holders run out and made 
rack-renters during the war; are 
they to keep all these gains, 
“Glory,” and are they to get rid 
of the additional weight which 
Peel’s Bill has given to the Delt! 
This, I say, isa caution ; a mere 
caution ; for, long indeed is the 


chapter and most important is the 
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matter that belong to this question 
of reducing the interest of the 
Debt! 

Letme justadd here, that a friend 
in Norfolk told me of a‘ most excel- 
lent man,” who had been setagainst 
me by the tales about my debt to 


, 


“* Glory.” These “ most excellent 


men” understand the thing as 
well as youdo. They know, that 
I acknowledged to owe ‘‘ Glory” 


a sum of money on bond ; that I 


wrote to him and others a circular, 


in which | stated, that, though, 
according to all the principles 
known amongst men, the acts of 
the Government, pointed particu- 
larly at me, having bereft me of 
my existing means, I was not 
bound ever to pay debts then due, 
and that, upon this very principle 
the Americans had acted during 
their first war against the Eng- 
lish; yet that I would not avail 
myself of this principle; that I 
would leave no effort untried to 
pay every one; and particularly 
‘“* Glory.” These “* most excellent 
men” know, that “ Glory ”’ first 


wrote wkat he cailed an axswer to 
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this letter; that he sent this answer, 
where? Why, not to me, in Long 
Island, but to Brookes’s in the 
Strand, to be shown to people and 
to be copied to carry all over the 
country while I was out of the 
These “ most excellent 


country ! 


men” know, that this pretended 


answer, contained the basest per- 


version of the meaning of my let- 
ter. They know, that I afterwards 
voluntarily came to England, and 
that “ Glory,” like every other 
creditor, had his fair chance at 
my carcass; and that he could 
All this these 


have no more. 


*“ most excellent men” know. 


? 


How, then, can any “ tale” of 
“ Glory,” or of his toad-eaters, 
“* prejudice” them against me ? 
Do they think, that “ Glory,” is 
entitled to more than a man’s 
body? Do they think, that he, 
wno is for lowering the interest of 
the Debt, has a right to a man’s 
very blood and soul for a bond 
made while money was at its lowest 
depreciation? These “ most ex- 
cellent men” really do not know 
what 


under 


circumstances the 


To Mr. Evwarp Tavtor. 
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money was lent, and remained un- 
paid! If they did- they would 
find out some other excuses for 
their “* prejudice” against me. 
These circumstances they cannot 
know without my wounding those 
that I do not like to wound, and 
that I should have no scruple in 
wounding if I had as little feel- 


” Bat, 


nothing at all need he said to 


ing as “ Glory. indeed, 


such * excel/ent men.” ‘They are 
hypocrites: they have, dread, or 
envy me: they are men corrupt 
or vain: they know the true story 
well enough. They know how 
base a part “ Glory ” has acted 
towards me. They know that I 
could not pay him out of the 
nothing that persecution had left 
me. They know all about his 
publishing private letters ; sham 
answers ; and all about the affair 
of Wright, Cleary and the Rump. 
These “ most excellent men” 
know all this; but, “ most ercel- 
lent” as they are, they are not 
excellent enough to refrain from 
the use of hypocrisy to cover the 


real cause of the dislike which 
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they entertain, but which real! 
cause they are ashamed to confess. 
—Let us be just; and, in adhering 
to this sentiment, | must say, that 
I have never witnessed this species 
of baseness in the partisans of 
the ministers. It is amongst the 
small whigs that you hear this 
talk. The grasping, greedy in- 
triguing lawyers of this party: 
the gabbering, gossiping errand- 
boy Knights: the county - cubs 
that hope to be orators before they 
are sixty ; the boisterous begetters 
of still-born motions: things to 
whom the sound of real talent 
and knowledge is as frightful as 
the voice of the hawk to a brood 
of tom-tits. This flock of small 
birds have their like in all parts 
of the country. Every one who 
loves the paper-system must and 
does hate me from the bottom of 
his soul. But, envy is the great 
worker. Praise me to an wun- 
fortunate pamphleteer, or motion- 
grinder, or orator; yes, says he, 
“* but think how he treated poor Sir 
Francis!” We does not tell you 


how ; and, if he were to speak out 
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honestly, he would say: “ Yes, 


“d— him; people will read 
‘‘ what he writes, and talk about it 
“ everlastingly, but the devil a 
“‘ word of mine will they look at!” 
Thus it is with “ Glory’s” friends 
amongst the “ race that write” and 
speechify. They are xo friends 
of him at bottom ; and, if you 
could divest these very people of 
their envy, they would confess, 
that all the circumstances con- 
sidered (even as far as they are 
publicly known) his conduct 
towards me had been the most 
ungenerous, illiberal, mean, foul 
and unfeeling that ever stained 
the cuaracter of any man, and 
especially of one calling himself 
a genileman. However, he and I 
shall meet one of these days, in the 
open air, before an audience of 
impartial judges; and then we 
shall see ! 

In the meanwhile, however, 
what, in fact, is he doing at this 
trying crisis ? We see other great 
landlords coming forward with 


endeavours of some sort or other. 


Can fe attend no meeting, and 
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there show that Reform is the 
When the fa- 


vourable occasion offers, he is 


eure? Oh! no. 


always silent as mouse in cheese. 
He is like Vainlove in the Old 
Bachelor : when the lady is kind, 





he is cold. Has not this been inva- | 
riably his conduct * Now hot, now 
cold, now boisierous as Boreas, | 
now silent as the Zephyr, and | 
always without rhyme or reaxor. | 
What can any man of sense ex- 
pect in the way of public utility, 
from a person so inconstant and 
capricious; one day, nay, one 
hour, all zeal and energy and 
hope and confidence, and the 
next, poutiag, sulking, despairing, 
“dull as the weed that rots on 
Lethe’s wharf.” Who is to do 
any thing with a man like this! 


I know the curse of attempting 


| 
it. Aye, but I “ praised him.” 
Well! and what was I to do? 


Bad as he was, he was our only 
cock. Wewere to make the most 
of him. 
make him fight. 


We tried all means to 
Major Cart- 
wright praised him too, and has 


never been accused of “ inconsis- 
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tency” because he has since at- 
tacked him. Itiscurious enough, 
that none of the hypocrites ever 
think of this ! 

At this moment “Glory” merely 
seems to overlay, to keep tr a 
torpid state, the really public- 
spirited people of Westminster, 
which city, by the means of his 
tools, the wnp, he has reduced 
to be a practical rotten borough. 
Trade is suffering as much as 
agriculture. Tradesmen, without 
scarcely an exception, are in the 
most embarrassed circumstances, 
and that, too, from the same cause 
that is sinking the farmer. He 
What a 


fine occasion to come forward 


does not move an inch. 


with a petition from this great 
city, stating the condition to which 
the country has been reduced, 


tracing all the evils to the par- 


liament, showing the dangers that 


now menace the country, and 
showing the remedy to be a Re- 
What an occasion for 
giving the example of this great 
city to the rest of the nation! 


How great, how good, how ef- 
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feetual would that example be! 
Oh, no! The lady ‘is in a melting 
mood, and the fickle fribble turns 
his back to her ! 

He is a great land-owner in se- 
veral counties, and whereis the pre- 
cious person of this “ great man” 
of the son of placeman Hobhouse ¢ 
For fifteen years was he railing, 
in almost every speech, at dinners 
and palace-yards, against “ the 
great families.’ He was the only 
real demagogue that I ever knew. 
He was always wanting to pull 
down “ the great families.” He 
can now endeavour to creep 
under their skirts. Let them be- 
ware ofhim; for, in firking him 
under their skirts, I may chance 
to scratch them. But, at any 
rate, many of these are coming 
forward with some feeling for 
their tenants. Does he? No, 
faith, and catch him at it if you 
can. He knows very well, that 
he is profiting along with the fund- 
holder ; he knows how enormously 
he gained from the labourer dur- 
ing the war; he knows, that, now, 


he is profiting from the loss of the 
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tenant ; and yet, do you hear any 
thing from him in the way of put- 
ting an end to this state of things, 
or in that of doing justice to the 
sufferers? QOh,no! He is “ ge- 
nerously” giving 500/. towards 
assisting the ‘* houseless ;” he (and, 
curious enough, along with Mr. 
Kean) is setting a.clap-trap of this 
sort, while he is neglecting the 
great means of preventing there 
being any houseless in existence. 
However, we have but a few 
days to wait now before we sce 
the part he will act in this some- 
what new drama. We shall see 
whether he will vote for the abo- 
lishing of ‘ useless places,” and 
whether his faithful Sancho will 
vote along with him for abolishing 
the Commissionership of Arcot 
Debts. The fact is, we shall see 
him do nothing even now, except, 
perhaps, to vote for a Corn-Bill 
(as he tacitly did before), waste 
another winter in a state of tor- 
pidity, and come out in May, at 
the purity-of-election dinner, sit- 
ting with eyes half, shut-and soul 


absorbed in self - complacency’ 
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while Hobhouse, Kinnaird, Wil- 
son and the rest of his creeping 
things besmear him over with the 


slime of their nauseous applause. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 


Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


P. 8. I sce, that there isa Rump 
formed at Reading, in Berkshire, 
precisely on the “ Glory” plan. 
The evident intention is to make 
that public-spirited town a rotten 
borough in the hands of Messrs. 
Palmer and Monck, to descend, 
probably, to some others of the 
‘* purity” gentlemen. They have 
adopted the very phrascology of 
the Westminster Rump. The 
people of Reading ought to be 
put upon their guard against this 
The Read- 


ing Rump want, clearly, to be 


plot ; for a plot it is. 


in close alliance with the Rump 
They invited 
“* Glory,” Hobhouse, and Kin- 


of Westminster. 


naird to their “ purity dinner ” 
on Thursday, the 17th instant. 


But, these cocks were 


shy. 


Tue Ewrcrants’ Compiaints. 
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“ Glory” is an old bird, and 
does not like to let you put salt 
upon his tail. He saw, too, a 
rival, perhaps, in the Reading 
Rump; and “ Glory,” like the 
‘‘ Turk, bears no brother near the 
So that “ C. F. Pal- 


mer, Esq.” and “ J. B. Monck, 


throne.” 


Esq.” were compelled to put forth 


their profound matter about ‘ mo- 


? 


derate reform,” unheard by these 
illustrious guardians of the liber- 
ties and honour of the city of 


Westminster. 





THE 


EMIGRANTS’ COMPLAINTS, 


On returning to Englund from the 
United States of America. 


Various have been the com- 
plaints of different persons, com- 
ing under the character above 
described. Fearon published a 
whole book of complaints, one of 
which was, that the women were 
so reserved, that there was really 
no intercourse between the sexes, 


an assertion which must have 
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puzzled Matrnvs exceedingly. 
Let every one speak as he finds, 
Mr. Fearon. I, who used to 
dance with Yankee girls more 
than thirty years ago, and who 
have lived in Yankee lands seven- 
teen years altogether, say, that the 


women of America are at once 


unstarched and modest, frank and 


innocent, sensible and gay; and 


I do not say this under command 


of the petticoat, having no relation 
a native of that country. But, 
Mr. Fearon, there is a difference 
in men. Consider that! Most 


women, in all countries, are 


endowed with great powers of 


discrimination in matters of this 
sort. When, therefore, you were 
asserting that there was no inter- 
course between the sexes in Ame- 
" rica, and no getting admission into 
families, you should have been 
honest ; you should have described 
yourself, and have said: ‘“‘ Under- 
** stand, however, reader, though, 
“a great ‘ Freethinking Chris- 
“* tian,’ in back and knees, and 
“« face, and tongue, and brains, I 


“ am but so so; and, as tathe pru- 
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“dence of the Yankees in keep- 
“ ing me at a distance from their 
‘families, of that you will judge 
“by the use that I made of the 
“ admission which I got to that of 
‘Mr. Hur; and by the lies I 
“have grounded on the circum- 
“ stance of my having got into the 
“ house of Mr. Cobbett.” If you 
had done this, the “ reserve” of 
the American women would have 
been accounted for. Fraron’s 
complaint, however, is only a 
trifle compared with those of 
others. When I was coming 
home, this last time (1819) we 
had about forty returning emi- 
grants, in the steerage. Some 
English, some Welsh, some 
Scotch, some Irish, some Ger- 
mans, and one Italian. There 
were men, women, and children, 
of almost all ages. I endeavoured 
to find out the specijic reasons of 
their return. In the cabin there 
were two young men, a Mr. Pen- 
rosE, an Irishman, and a Mr. Rerp, 
a Scotchman, two very agree- 
able companions. The Captain, 


besides being an able seaman, 
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always sober, was a liberal, gay, 


and good-natured man; and we 


had a great deal of fun, part of 


which consisted of narrating, as I 
collected my information from the 
passengers, the grounds of their 
dislike to America; or, in one 
word, their complaints. Mr. Reip 
used to play on the German flute; 
and the two made a bargain with 
me, when we were about mid-pas- 
sage, that, if I would put our cala- 
mitiesin America into the form of a 
song, one would play and the other 
sing it tome. I chose for the tune 
“* The pretty Girl of Darby, O!” 
which Mr. Rerp often played, 
calling it one of ‘* Moore’s Melo- 
dies.” Hence arose the following 
“© Melody,” which describes, and 
fully and fairly describes, the 
complaints, if examined to the 
bottom, of my unfortunate fellow- 
passengers ; and, if I were to 
write ten volumes upon the sub- 
ject I could not, perhaps, do it so 
much justice to the general body 


of returned emigrants. 





Tus Extexranrs’ 


CompLain’s 


SONG, 


_——_ - 


1. 


*T was on board the Hercules 
That we ventur'd on the seas 
From the port of New York, in November, O! 
The Captain, Nuthan Cobb, 
More fit for such a job 
Than any one that I can remember, O! 


2. 


Of each people and each tongue, 
Some aged and some young, 
We passengers all have conspired, O ' 
To hasten quickly back, 
To taste of food the lack, 
And give rest to our jaws now so tired, 0! 


3. 


For each good day of work 
We bad ten pounds of pork 
Without placeman or parson to cheat us, O! 
Bat, we wanted to meet 
At the corner of each strect 
Roasted pigs to cry aloud, Come eat us, O' 


4. 


And (beside the naughty pigs) 
The horses and the gigs 
Did not come to take us out a riding, O! 
While the pretty Canton Crapes 
And the coats of var’ous shapes 
Kept as close in the shops as if hiding, O! 


5. 


Then, the folks with feather-beds 
Took it into their heads 
That they had themse)vesq right to use them,O! 
And those beds from us to keep, 
Who had come to help them sleep ; 
And for this Yankee trick, we’ll abuse them, 0! 


6. 
We, who bachelors remain, 
Have, with Fearon, to complain, 
Theat the pretty Yankee girls, sweet as honey,O! 
Did not come, with all their charms, 


Jumping into our arms, 
To give us up their persons and their money, O' 








7. 


When we come to Liverpool, 
Each will look like a fool, 
Finding no “ Jonathan” to sponge on, ‘0! 
We mast toil, and not relax, 
And surrender half in tax, 
Ors will have us in a dungeon, 0! 





This I wish to be regarded as 
No. I. of my “ melodies ;” for, it 
is likely, that I may get out a 
dozen before we hold the feast of 
the gridiron; and, it will be 


very desirable, that some of the 
guests, who may have good voices, 
shall have learned them by that 
time. It is to be a jovial meeting ; 
and, amongst other things, we 
shall, of course, have ‘‘ melodies.” 
In the mean time, let all our voices 
be tuned; let every pipe be 
cleared and every cat-gut wax- 
ed; for the anniversary of the 
GREAT PBEL is at hand! The 
sitth of February is his natal 
day. The time is, { fear, too short, 
for us to make suitable prepara- 
tions for the due observance of 


the day this year in a_ public 


January 26, 1822. 





would but turn their eyes this way 
a little, and let Delia and Cain 
alone, their talents might be of 
some real use to their country. 
I will, very soon, publish the 
pedigree of this prodigy, as 
given in the Baronetage and as 
furnished by witnesses now living. 
I do not find him to have been 
absolutely ‘“ heaven-born ;” though 
the “‘ presentiment” of the illus- 
trious cotton-spinning Sire, does 

show that there must have been 

something supernatural at work 

to produce him. When I shall 

have given the history of him in 

plain prose, the poets may go to 

work ; for immortalized he must 

and shall be! 





COLONIAL DISTRESS. 


( The following letter will speak 


manner. But, we may have pri-}for itself. It was clear to me 


vate parties, and toast and sing 
to the praise of this great man. 
If Mr. Moore and Lord Byron 


from the outset of this Peel- 
adventure, and long before indeed ; 


that all mortgagers must be ruined. 
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This was one of the things 
stated in my petition of 1818, 
which Lord Folkestone refused to 
present, on account of its being 
too long.—The West Indians are 
in a pretty plight; and, it is what 
they well merit; for, every man 
of them has voted, and some of 
them spoken most bitterly, against 
The whole of 
estates will go, and in quick time 
too. So that this Peel’s Bill is a 
charming thing. Let no man pity 


reform. their 


these West Indians : it is feeling. 
misapplied. They have sided 
with the Boroughmongers; and, 
We 


shall see many of the insolent, 


therefore, let them suffer. 


haughty fellows come to the poor- 


house. | 


London, Jan. 6, 1822. 


Sir,—Admiring as I do, your 
great talents and services in the 
affairs of this unhappy country, 
as at present circumstanced; and 
conceiving that every thing like 
information respecting what may 
be considered as leading to the 


issue you have so long and so ably 
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foreseen, may be acceptable, I 
think you should be acquainted 
with what is passing in our Colo- 
nies; and in a very few words | 
must inform you, that the Mort- 


gagees of the West India Estates, 


who are for the most part mer- 


chants end bankers, and produce 
brokers, are, with the utmost dili- 
gence, prosecuting the proprie- 
tors and their properties to the 
foreclosure and sale of their 
estates: orders by a vast num- 
ber are lately sent out to hasten 
with all possible expedition the 
sales of the West India estates, 
and which is only the preamble to 
It is 
surprising to me that the proprie- 
tors of landed estates in the Colo- 


what is to take place here. 


nies, as well as in England, do 
not apply to the Lord Chancellor 
to restrain such ruinous proceed- 
ings, and also to Parliament,which 
would at once, or in a very little 
time, annihilate three-fourths of 
the law and lawyers, which now 
either from ignorance or self-inte- 
rest, disturb more or less every 


family in the kingdom, and from 
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exciting distrust by insinuations, pexisting state of circumstances, 


annihilates all confidence in the 
nearest relations in life. | 

It is of importance the landed 
interest of this country should 
know what the West India mort- 
gagees are about, for it is utterly 
impossible to believe that the 
mortgagee of an English estate 
will be more considerate than the 
mortgagee of a West India estate, 
and I know persons who are mort- 
gagees to both species of pro- 
perty. 

Thus this dreadful system of 
taxation, which, together with the 
Continental exclusion, gave the 
mortal blow to the West Indian’s 
property—now works at home, 
as you have most prophetically 
long since apprized the nation, 
would be the result. 

Agents have left London and 
Liverpool and Glasgow, to bring 
West India estates to sale with 
such positive orders and instruc- 
tions as would have been tedious 
to have transmitted by writing 
If English estates cannot be sold 


for half their value, under the 





what can West India estates be 
The West 


Indian paid an Income Tax in the 


expected to sell for? 


Colony, another Income Tax in 
England, &c. beside taxes for the 
property being conveyed across 
the ocean; and every article he 
consumed at double and trebble 
the Peace price; while his pro- 
duct from the government policy 
was often utterly unsaleable for 
any thing, but to a few monied 
speculators,who, insome instances, 
bought it for the mere freight that 
was due upon it, the proprietor 
(or, rather, the worthy consignee !) 
clearing it even of the Dock and 
Warehouse charges to the day of 
disposing of it. In the tumult of 
home grievances, the Colonists 
seem to be entirely forgotten, but 
they make an important part of 
the disorders of the State. The 
Negro is a very different creature 


in regard te comprehension than 


he was thirty years since, and 


while the Whites in England’are 
struggling which party shall yield 


to the other, it is not to be ex- 
H 2 
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pected the Black will, like the 


ass, remain passive until the vic- 


tor shall put the burthen again on 
his back! 


I am, Sir, 
Your great admirer, 


With respect, 


T. B. 





“WORKING OF EVENTS,” 


AMONGST THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


To Mr, Cossett. 


Sir,— The Statement below 
I had this day from a most re- 
spectable young man, the son of 
one of the renters of a large farm 
in the estate, whose family has 
been on the same farm for several 
generations ; the estate consists of 
about 4,800 acres, the property 
of one “* Lord.” —In Sussex, near 
Hastings, every farmer on this 
estate, £0 7 man, have determined 
to resign their farms next March! 


—The one above alluded to, has 


} 
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about 800 acres at a rental of 
His 
poor’s rates are now 1,200/., being 
about 24s. 6d. in the pound. To 


about 900/. per annum. 


leave the farm, so long occupied, 
is like “ cutting off a right hand, 
or plucking out a right eye;” 
but he sees the absolute necessity 
of doing it to save a little—others 
must do it from necessity—so that 
all have come to this heart-rending 
determination. Is not this fact 
sufficient to open the eyes of the 
most besotted disciple of Webb 
Hall ?—Surely these Sussex men 
must have read the Register. 
I could, with great propriety, sign 
myself *‘ A Constant Reader,” 
but see no reason why [ should 
not give my name and address, 
though it could do no good for 


my name to appear in public. 


(The writer puts his name; but 
it could do no good to publish it, 


I 
had heard nearly as much before ; 


and therefore, I do not do it. 


and, from very good authority. 
The “ Lord” of this estate knows 


it well. Perhaps Mackintosh, 





member for Anaresborough, will 
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be able to tell this “ Lord” how 


Ah! by all that’s 
just, I enjoy this ! 


to get tenants ! 
However, this 
really is nothing to what we shall 
see, if Knaresborough and the 
like of it continue unchanged as 
to power of fitting us out with le- 
gislators! This is just the way 


I said it would work !} 


January 26, 1822. 





HUNTINGDON JOURNAL. 


Royston, Monday morning, 21st 
Jan. 1822.—Came from London, 
yesterday noon, to this town on 
my way to Huntingdon. My road 
was through Ware. Royston is 
just within the line (on the Cam- 
bridgeshire side), which divides 
Hertfordshire from Cambridge- 
shire. On this road, as on almost 
all the others going from it, the 
enormous Wen has swelled out to 
the distance of about six or seven 
miles.—The land till you come 
nearly to Wake which is in Hert- 
fordshire, and which is twenty- 


three miles from the 


Wen, is. 
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chiefly a strong and deep loam, 
with the gravel a good distance 
The land is 
good wheat-land ; but, I observed 


from the surface. 


only three fields of Swedish tur- 
nips in the 23 miles, and no wheat 
drilled. The wheat is sown on 
ridges of great width here-and- 
there ; sometimes on ridges of ten, 
at others on ridges of seven, on 
those of five, four, three, and even 
two, feet wide. Yet the bottom is 
manifestly not very wet gene- 
rally; and, that there is not a 
bottom of clay is clear from the 


poor growth of the oak trees. All 


the trees are shabby in this coun- 


try; and the eye is incessantly 
offended by the sight of pollards, 
which are seldom suffered to dis- 
grace even the meanest lands in 
Hampshire or Sussex. As you 
approach Wars the bottom be- 
comes chalk of a dirtyish colour, 
and, insome parts, far below the 
surface. 


which is a mere market town, the 


After you quit Ware, 


land grows by degrees poorer ; the 
chalk lies nearer and nearer to 


the surface, till you come to the 
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open common-fields within a few 
miles of Royston. Along here the 
land is poor enough. {tis not the 
stiff red loam mixed with large 
blue-grey flints, lying upon the 
chalk, such as you see in the 
north of Hampshire ; but, a whit- 
ish sort of clay, with little yellow 
flattish stones amongst it; sure 
Yet this 
land bears wheat sometimes.— 
Royston is at the foot of this high 


signs of a hungry soil. 


poor land ; or, rather in a dell, the 
open side of which looks towards 
the North. 


ket town. 


It is acommon mar- 
Not mean, but having 
nothing of beauty about it; and 
having on it, on three of the sides 
out of the four, those very ugly 
things, common-fields, which have 
all the nakedness, without any of 


the smoothness, of Downs. 


Hountincpon, Tuesday morn- 
ing, 22 Jan. 1822.—Immediately 
upon quitting Royston, 


you 
come along, for a considerable 
distance, with enclosed fields on 
the left and open common-fields 
on the right. Here the land is 
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excellent. A dark, rich loam, 
free from stones, on chalk beneath 
The land 


appears, for a mile or two, to 


at a great distance. 


resemble that at and near Faver- 
sham in Kent, which I noticed in 
the last volume at page 1605. 
The fields on the left seem to have 
been enclosed by act of parlia- 
ment ; and, they certainly are the 
most beautiful tract of fields that 
1 ever saw. Their extent may 
be from ten to thirty acres each. 
Divided by quick-set hedges, 
exceedingly well planted and 
raised. The whole tract is nearly 
a perfect level. The cultivation 
neat, and the stubble heaps, such 
as remain out, giving a proof of 
great crops of straw, while, on 
land with a chalk bottom, there is 


-| seldom any want of a proportionate 


Even here, 


however, I saw but few Swedish 


quantity of grain. 
turnips, and those not good. 
Nor did I see any wheat drilled ; 
and observed, that, in many 
parts, the broad-cast sowing had 
been performed in a most careless 


manner, especially at about three 
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miles from Royston, where some 
parts of the broad lands seemed 
to have had the seed flung along 
them with a shovel, while other 
parts contained only here and 
there a blade ; or, at least, were 
so thinly supplied as to make it 
almost doubtful, whether they had 
not been wholly missed. In some 
parts, the middles only of the ridges 
were sown thickly. This is shock- 
ing husbandry. A Norfolk or a 
Kentish farmer would have sowed 
a bushel and a half of seed to the 
acre here, and would have had 
a far better plant of wheat.— 
About four miles, I think it is, from 
Royston you come to the estate 
of Lord Harpwicxe. 


the house at the end of an avenue 


You see 


about two miles long, which, how- 
ever, wants the main thing, name- 
ly, fine and lofty trees. The soil 
here begins to be a very stiff 
loam at top; clay beneath for a 
considerable distance; and, in 
some places, beds of yellow gra- 
vel with very large stones mixed 
in it. The land is generally cold; 


a great deal of draining is want- 
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ed; and yet, the bottom is such 
as not to be favourable to the 
growth of the oak, of which sort I 
have not seen.one handsome tree 
since I left London, A grove, 
such as I saw at Weston in Here- 
fordshire, would, here, be a thing 
to attract the attention of all 
What, then, 
would they say, on beholding a 
wood. of Oaks, Hickories, Ches- 
nuts, Walnuts, Locusts, Gum- 


ranks and all ages. 


trees and Maples in America !— 
Lord Hardwicke’s avenue ap- 
pears to be lined with Elms chiefly. 
They are shabby. He might 
have had ash; for, the «sh will 
grow any where; on sand, on 
gravel, on clay, on chalk, or in 
swamps. It is surprising that 
those who planted these rows of 
trees did not observe how well 


In the 
hedge-rows, in the plantations, 


the ash grows here! 


every where the ash is fine. The 
ash is the hardiest of all our 


large trees. Look at trees on 


any part of the sea coast. You 


will see them ail, even the firs, 


lean from the sea breeze, except 





the ash. You will see the oak 
shaved up on the side of the 
breeze. But, the ash stands up- 
right as if ina warm woody dell. 
We have no tree that attains a 
greater height than the ash; 
and, certainly none that equals 
it in beauty of leaf. It bears 
pruning better than any other 
tree. 


most usefal ; and as underwood 


Its timber is one of the 


and fire-wood it far exceeds all 
others of English growth. From 
the trees of an avenue like that of 
Lord Hardwicke a_ hundred 
pounds worth of fuel might, if 
the trees were ash, be cut every 
year in prunings necessary to pre- 
serve the health and beauty of the 
trees. Yet, on this same land, 
has his lordship planted many 
acres of larches and firs. These 
appear to have been planted 
about twelve years. If, instead of 
these he had planted ash, four 
years from the seed bed and once 
removed ; had cut them down 
within an inch of the ground the 
second year after planting ; and 
had planted them at four feet 
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apart, he would now have had 
about six thousand ash-poles, on 
an average twelve feet long, 
on each acre of land in his 
plantation; which, at three-half- 
pence each, would have been 
worth somewhere nearly forty 
pounds an acre. He might now 
have cut the poles, leaving about 
600 to stand upon an acre to 
come to trees; and, while these 
were growing to timber, the un- 
derwood would, for poles, hoops, 
broom-sticks, spars, rods, and 
faggots, have been worth twenty- 
five or thirty pounds an acre 
every ten years. Can beggarly 
stuff, like larches and firs, ever be 


profitable to this extent? Ash is 


timber, fit for the wheelwright, at 


the age of twenty years, or less 
What can you do with a rotten 
This 
estate of Lord Hardwicke ap- 


fir thing at that age? 


pears to be very large. There is 
a part which is, apparently, in his 
own hands, as, indeed, the whole 
must soon be, unless he give up 
all idea of rent, or, unless he can 
choack off the fundholder or get 
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again afloat on the sea of paper- 
money. In this part of his land 
there is a fine piece of Lucerne 
in rows at about eighteen inches 
They 


are now manuring it with burnt- 


distant from each other. 


earth mixed with some dung ; and 
I see several heaps of burnt-earth 
hereabouts. The directions for 
doing this are contained in my 
Year's Residence, as taught me 
by Mr. WituasM Gauntter, of 
Winchester.—The land is, all 
along here, laid up in those wide 
and high ridges, which I saw in 
Gloucestershire, going from Glou- 
cester to Oxford. See last Volume 
page 1381. 


ploughed back or down ; but, they 


These ridges are 


are ploughed up again for every 
sowing.— At an Inn near Lord 
Hardwicke’s I saw the finest 
parcel of dove-house pigeons I 
ever saw in my life.—Between 
this place and Huntingdon is the 
village of Caxton, which very 
much resembles almost a village 
of the same size in Picardy, 


where I saw the women dragging 
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harrows to harrow inthe corn. Cer- 


tainlythis village resembles nothing 
English, except some of the ras- 
cally rotten boroughs in Cornwall 
and Devonshire, on which a just 
Providence seems to have en- 
tailed its curse. The land just 
about here does seem to be really 
bad. The face of the country is 
naked. The few scrubbed trees 
that now-and-then meet the eye, 
and even the quick-sets, are co- 
All is 


bleak and comfortless ; and, just 


vered with a yellow moss. 


on the most dreary part of this 
most dreary’ scene, stands most 
opportunely ‘* Caxton Gibbet,” 
tendering its friendly one arm to 
the passers by. It has recently 
been fresh-painted, and written 
on in conspicuous characters, for 
the benefit, I suppose, of those 
who cannot exist under the thought 
of wheatat four shillings a bushel. 
Not far from this is a new house, 
which, the coachman says, be- 
longs to a Mr. Cueer, who, if 
report speaks truly, is not, how- 


ever, notwithstanding his name, 


' 
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guilty of the sin of making people 
either drunkards. or gluttons. Cer- 
tainly the spot, on which he has 


built his house, is one of the most 


ugly that I ever saw. 


Few spots 
have every thing that you could 
wish to find; but this, according 
to my judgment, has every thing 
that every man of ordinary taste 
The 
country changes but little till you 
The 


land is generally quite open, or in 


would wish to avoid. 


get quite to Hunrinepon. 


large fields. Strong, wheat-land, 
that wants a good deal of drain- 
ing. 
sort are raised; and, of course, 


Very few turnips of any 
few sheep and cattle kept. Few 
trees, and those scrubbed. Few 
woods, and those small. Few hills, 
and those hardly worthy of the 
name. All which, when we see 
them, make us cease to wonder, 
that this country is so famous for 
fox-hunting. Such it has, doubt- 
less been, in all times, and to this 
circumstance Huntingdon, that 
is to say, Huntingdun, or Hun- 


tingdown, unquestionably owes its 
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name; because down does not 
mean unploughed land, but open 
and unsheltered land, and the 
Saxon word is dun.—When you 
come down near to the town it- 
self, the scene suddenly, totally, 
and most agreeably, changes. 
The Ouse, 


GopMmancuester from Hunrine- 


River separates 
pon, and there is, I think, no 
very great difference in the popu- 
Both together 
do not make up a population of 


lation of the two. 


more than about five thousand 
souls. Huntingdon is a slightly 
built town, compared with Lewes, 
for instance. The houses are not 
in general so high, nor made of 
such solid and costly materials. 
The shops are not so large and 
their contents not so costly. There 
is not a show of so much business 


But, 


Huntingdon is a very clean and 


and so much opulence. 


nice place, contains many elegant 
houses, and the environs are beau- 
tiful. Above and below the 
bridge, under which the Ovssz 


passes, are the most beautiful, 
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and by far the most beautiful, 
meadows that I ever saw in my 
life. The meadows at Lewes, at 
Guildford, at Farnham, at Win- 
chester, at Salisbury, at Exeter, 
at Gloucester, at Hereford, and 
even at Canterbury, are nothing, 
compared with those of Hunting- 
don in point of beauty. Here 
are no reeds, here is no sedge, no 
unevennesses of any sort. Here 
are bowling greens of hundreds of 
acres in extent, with a river 
winding through them, full to the 
brink. One of these meadows is 
the race-course; and so pretty a 
spot, so level, so smooth, so 
green, and of such an extent I 
never saw, and never expected to 
see. From the bridge you look 
across the valleys, first to the 
West and then to the East; 
the valleys terminate at the foot 
of rising ground, well set with 
trees, which 


church spires raise their heads 


from amongst 


here-and-there. I think it would 
be very difficult to find a more 
delightful spot than this in the 


world. To my fancy (and every 


~ January 26, 1822. 
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one to his taste) the prospect 


from this bridge far surpasses that 
from Richmond-Hill.—All that I 
have yet seen of Huntingdon I 
like exceedingly. It is one of 
those pretty, clean, unstenched, 
unconfined places that tend to 
lengthen life and make it happy. 
—The Meeting is to take place 
to-day; but, of that I must give 


an account in my next. 





To Ma. Cosserr. 


Str,—Having been absent from 
town for some weeks, I have but 
just seen a recent Number of your 
Register, in which you have 
thought proper to describe the 
late Mr. Perry, of the Morning 
Chronicle, as a “ malignant cox- 
comb;” and [ read the remark 
with peculiar astonishment. I 
conclude, from this remark, in- 
deed, that you have never had 
any personal intercourse with 


Mr. Perry ; that you have never 
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had any opportunity of knowing 
that gentleman’s habits, or appre- 
ciating his character—for never 


was such censure more undeserv- 


edly applied. If the usual wear- 


ing of the dress, and the uniform 
illustration of the manners of a 
gentleman, do not constitute the 
character of a coxcomb, I declare 
that I never saw any thing cox- 
eomic about Mr. Perry. He might 
have been vain; and what human 
He 


might have been proud ; and who 


being is without vanity? 


that acquired his distinction, his 
fame, his connexion, and his pro- 
perty, by the honest exercise of 
his own talents, would not feel 
entitled to be proud? He might 
have been self-sufficient ; but who 
that possessed the political know- 
ledge and acute observation which 
belonged to Mr. Perry, would not 
be warranted in entertaining a 
more than ordinary confidence in 
the rectitude of his own judg- 
ment? But to impute malignity 
to his character, betrays a total 
ignorance of his conduct. 


You may be angry with him, 


To Mr. Cospsrr. 
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for articles which have occasion- 
ally appeared in the Chronicle, in 
opposition to your views ; but you 
should recollect, that upon all im- 
portant points of political opinion, 
especially with respect to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he approached 
nearer to you than any other jour- 
nalist of any importance in the 
United Kingdom ; and your vigo- 
rous mind would, I am sure, spurn 
at the folly of the fanatic who 
generally quarrels most with those 
from whom he differs least. 

You may be also angry with 
Mr. Perry, for personal animad- 
versions with regard to yourself, 
which have sometimes been in- 
serted in the Chronicle; but let 
me inform you, that, throngh in- 
disposition and consequent incapa- 
city to attend to the business of 
the paper, articles have been very 
frequently inserted which Mr. 
Perry never saw until they ap- 
peared in print.—You should re- 
collect, however, that no such 
gross and scurrilous remarks upon 
your character have ever sullied 


the pages of the Morning Chro- 
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nicle, as have too often appeared 
in other journals of London. 

Why, then, do you abuse the 
character of this able and amiable 
man, who was indisputably the 
purest and most respectable indi- 
vidual that ever presided over a 
Daily Journal in London, since 
its daily press became an ob- 
ject of any public consideration. 
But 1 know that he has been 
misrepresented to you. The same 
wretched faction in Westminster 
that now endeavours to misrepre- 
sent you to the world, sought 
eagerly to fill your mind, while 
they had access to your ear, with 
the most virulent prejudices 
against Mr. Perry, because he 
knew and consequently despised 
them. But, is it possible, that 
you can allow the representation 
of such persons to decide your 
judgment ? 

I have been acquainted with 
Mr. Perry, Sir, for twenty years ; 
during which I have had the 


fullest opportunity of appreci- 


ating his character, and I can 


fully assure you, that malignity, 
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which is the serious part of your 
charge, that has urged me to 
address you upon this occasion, 
is totally inapplicable to his cha- 
racter. On the contrary, indeed, 
I believe him to have been pe- 
culiarly good-natured, instances 
having come to my knowledge, 
in which, without any reference 
to politics, his pecuniary hene- 
ficence was such as the richest 
and proudest Lord in the country, 
would, perhaps, be very slow to 
Therefore I have read 


your censure upon him with equal 


imitate. 


surprise and pain, 


Jan. 23. 





NOTICES. 


Tue Daily paper, the GRID- 
IRON, will not be published at the 
‘time intended. To make the ne- 
cessary arrangements requires 
more time than I had anticipated. 
Notice will be given of the time 
when it will begin. What I want 
with a daily paper is this: that I 
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may be able to send forth my re- 
marks on the “ debates” on the 
same day that those famous things 
appear. I must, however, forego 


this pleasure for the present. 


The last Number of the SER- 
MONS and that of COTTAGE- 
ECONOMY will not be publish- 
until the FIRST OF MARCH, 
when there will be an Inder to 
each, and a Title and other requi- 
sites to make each a complete vo- 
lume. This last Number of each 
will be a double Number, and the 
price will be Sixpence instead of 


threepence. 


I hear shocking accounts of 
NEWS - PAPER DISTRESS. 
Poor Bott-Smith feels it, I hear, 
-even more grievously than the 
sinking Old Times. Why do they 
not call a meeting! Why not 


petition against, not the importa- 


tion of foreign news-papers, but 
against the encroachments of com- 
mon sense? I will draw up a pe- 
tition for Walter, ifhe like. Ido 


not like to see a fellow-creature in 


Notices. 
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such a state without an effort, at 
least, to rescue him. Nay, I will 
give him the petition now ; for, in 
such a case, God forbid I should 


be churlish. 


if he choose to avail himself of it, 


Here it is then ; and 


itis at his service. 


To the Powers that be, presiding 
over Grub-Street. 


The Petition of John Walter (for 
himself and associates) of the 
OLD TIMES NEWS- 
PAPER, 


Most humbly sheweth, 

That your Petitioner is, and 
hath for many years been, a 
manufacturer and vender of news 
on a large scale ; that he hath, at 
all times, as an industrious trades- 
man ought, sought the best mar- 
ket for his wares; and that he 
hath been blessed with great in- 
crease in worldly goods as the 
reward of his indefatigable ex- 
ertions. 

That your Petitioner hath, for 
many years, had a large share of 
the benefits arising from a sale 
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of the accounts of all riots, rows, 
rebellions, plots, conspiracies, and 
the like ; that, in no case, hath 
he quitted any one of them until 
worn down to the last thread; 
and he begs humbly but confi- 
dently further to state, that, in 
unison with his natural taste for 
the marvellous, at no period of 
his life hath he neglected to vend 
the most elaborate accounts of the 
said riots, rows, rebellions, plots, 
and conspiracies (not to enumerate 
fornications, adulteries, &c. :) — 
even though the same have never 


taken place. 


That, to the great sorrow, grief, 
chagrin, mortification, loss, injury 
and damage-of your humble Peti- 
tioner, Comnion Sense hath, ina 
most illegal, malicious, wicked 
and unprecedented manner, inter- 
fered with the affairs, trade, call- 
ing and profits of your Petitioner; 
hath cruelly insisted that your 
Petitioner shall sell some little 
matter of reason or quit his trade, 
the latter horn of the dilemma 
being disastrous in the extreme, 


and the former one to which he 
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is wholly unaccustomed and for 
which it would be superfluous in 
him to state he is equally unqua- 
lified ; that She hath put an end to 
all rows; that your Petitioner would 
the less bewail the latter circum- 
stance, were it not that the said 
Common Sense hath lately (woeful 
to relate!) acted most unaccount- 
ably on numerous of his firmest 
and most faithful customers, by 
which he finds himself deprived 
of the benefit which has always 
hitherto attended those ideal acci- 
dents in morals, politics and reli- 
gion so peculiarly his own, and 
which form, after all (as indeed 
must be obvious) his main chance ; 
and, by these and various other 
wrongful means hath alienated 
and drawn away, the said cus- 


tomers of your Petitioner. 


Therefore your Petitioner hum- 


bly prays, That you will be 


pleased to take his grievous 
wrongs into your consideration ; 
that you will be pleased to banish 
the said Common Sense forth of 
his Majesty’s dominions, so that 


your Petitioner may again have 
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custom for his rabble - rousing, 
gossip-gratifying and fool-feeding 
manufactures, and may again 
quietly follow his lawful calling 
and enjoy undisturbed the lawful 


gains thereof as heretofore. 


And your Petitioner, as in duty 


bound, shall ever pray. 


(Sign here) 


Whether this Petition will sue- 


ceed, or not, I cannot say ; but, 
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certain I am, that, if Common 
Sense be suffered to get full pos- 
session of the public mind ; and 
even if no rows take place, the 
consequences will be fatal—The 
Tramper and the Oxrp Times 


and Bort-Sirsx ought to make a 


joint concern of it.--I will attend 


a Meeting, with all my heart, and 
do my best to put them in the 


right way to get redress. 





